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In Memoriam into pentameters might be a perilous 
venture, but to cut the Elegy down to four-beat 
lines, chiefly by omitting dissyllabic adjectives, will 
show how much fuller the pentameter quatrain is. 
(The omission of the adjectives, even though many 
of them are conventional, changes the picture 
enough to make one sceptical of Emerson's advice 
to "Use substantives.") One or two stanzas of 
the Elegy will serve to fix in our minds its charac- 
teristic rhythm : 

" Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wand' ring near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign." 

Here are the same stanzas cut down to octo- 
syllabic lines : 

Now fades the landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the folds ; 

Save that, from yonder ivied tower, 
The owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wand' ring near her bower, 
Molest her solitary reign. 

The following stanzas admit of the In Memoriam 
rhyme-scheme : 

Beneath those elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a heap, 
The fathers of the hamlet sleep, 

Each in his cell forever laid. 

The swallow twitt'ring from the shed, 
The call of incense-breathing morn, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their bed. 

Obviously, we have lost Gray's cadence, as well 
as his sonorousness ; we have left only a barren 
scantness of phrase that is hopelessly inadequate. 
Gray's stanzas are as polished, as carefully finished, 
as Tennyson's ; both are full of sadness ; but Gray's 
express the general, universal sentiments of the 
race in the presence of mortality — sentiments which 
are true and sincere and fundamental, to be sure, 
but which are not in the least profound in the 
way in which In Memoriam is. Moreover, Gray 
really enjoyed his theme ; in his day — as the 



Night Thoughts and many another poem show — 
the "pleasures of melancholy" were in the air. 
Gray wrote in a stanza which is ample, leisurely, 
to suit a mood that is gently melancholy, that 
moralises peacefully. Tennyson's stanza has the 
monotone of a spirit that has questioned and 
struggled, and has triumphed by wearing out the 
doubt, and has only a tired, tense voice with 
which to tell its victory. Surely, the elegiac 
mood, like the lyric, has many phases ; and unless 
those phases can be most fitly expressed by a stanza 
which is metrically plain and bare, they will find 
expression, as they have thus far, in other forms 
— and not in the stanza of In Memoriam. 



Edwakd Payson Morton. 
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A POSSIBLE REFRAIN OP A LOST 
MEDLEVAL FRENCH POEM. 

In Bartsch's Chrestomathie de V ancien francais 
(fourth edition, cols. 341, 342) is printed a 
motet drawn from Paul Heyse's Romanische Ine- 
dita. It contains little besides the description of 
the maiden loved by the poet. After the throat 
and chin it is the turn of the mouth : 

Sa frece bouce riant 

Ki tous jors dist par samblant : 

" Baisies, baisies moi, amis, 



Toudis." 



(1L 8-11.) 



The words uttered by the "frece bouce" do 
not possess the natural flavor of popular poetry, 
however alluring they may be in fact, and because 
of their lack of concord with the refrains of folk 
lyric may not be assigned to the domain of carole 
song. But they must belong to some poem, 
popular or literary, which enjoyed a fairly wide 
reputation, for they occur elsewhere under the 
same circumstances, though in quite unexpected 
combinations. 

In Herbert's Dolopathos, 1 which was written 
not far from 1223, the evil queen resolves to 
appeal to her step-son in person. She is most 
beautiful, her mouth lovely : 

1 Edited by Brunet and Montaiglon, Paris, 1866. 
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Petite bouche bien assize, 

Et sanbloit que toujours deist : 

"Baise, baise," et qu'il ne quist, etc 

(11. 3859-61.) 

In the half Arthurian poem, half roman d'aven- 
ture of Floriant et Florete* a similar situation 
gives rise to the same phraseology. The heroine 
of the poem is most winning. All the graces of 
mind and body are hers. Her mouth, too, is 
small and well placed : 

Petite bouche bien seant : 

Si gamble qu'enfes voit disant : 

" Baise, baise, je voil baisier." 

(U. 2903-05.) 

The likeness of description and words in these two 
passages might suggest that the author of one 
poem was acquainted with the lines of the other. 
If this were the case, then Floriant et Florete, 
where the idea is evolved naturally, would be 
earlier than Dolopathos, where the eulogy of 
beauty seems rather forced. The contents of 
Floriant et Florete would not militate against this 
relation. They deal with social customs and 
physical charms in a way that suggests the in- 
terest in such subjects of the generation which 
ends with Guillaume de Dole, rather than the 
indifference to descriptive verse which is shown 
by the romantic literature which follows Guil- 
laume de Lorris' Roman de la Rose. At all 
events, in contradistinction to the language of the 
motet, Floriant et Florete and Dolopathos point to 
a direct source, which is at once common aud 
independent. On the other hand, all three poems 
probably derive from the same original. 

Is there any other indication of the age or form 
of this original ? The first version of Floire et 
Blanchefleur,* quite surely composed before 1170, 
might bring some testimony to bear on the age, 
though that testimony is very slight. In a de- 
scription of the tomb built by the parents of Floire 
with the purpose of deceiving that prince in regard 
to the fate of his sweetheart, there is an account 
of two images, decorations of the monument, made 
to represent the two children. When the wind 

'Edited by Fr. Michel for the Boxburghe Club, Edin- 
burgh, 1873. 

'Edited by E. du Meril, Paris, 1856. BMiotKeqae 
Ekevirienne. 



blows, these images bend towards each other, kiss 
and exchange endearing words : 

Ce dist Floires a Blanceflor, 
"Baisiez moi, bele, par amor." 

(11. 587, 588.) 

The maiden answers with protestations of affection. 
The difference between this passage and the 
text of the other three poems is great enough to 
preclude any possibility of contact. There is no 
description of beauty, no allusion to a mouth. 
The man speaks the words and not the woman. 
The resemblance consists merely in the attitude of 
the lovers and in the terms used. The details in 
Floire et Blanchefeur are not numerous enough 
nor sufficiently striking to justify any conclusion 
as to their source. They may have been due to 
the invention of the author only. Or they may 
be the echo of some such description and refrain 
as we find in the other three. But for these 
latter we may assume, with a considerable degree 
of plausibility, the existence of a common original, 
an original which was probably one of the many 
lyrics that celebrated the favorite themes of ro- 
mantic love in the last half of the twelfth century. 



F. M. Waeben. 
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GRAF FRIEDRICH VON STOLBERG IN 

ENGLAND. 

The enthusiasm with which Klopstock's Messiah 
and especially The Death of Adam were received 
in England in the latter half of the 18th century 
would seem to justify the supposition that English 
men of letters would bestir themselves to become 
better acquainted with the members of the Got- 
tinger Hain, that inner circle of followers of the 
German Milton. It might be expected that along 
with Gessner, Burger and Voss, who sooner or 
later attained more or less popularity in England, 
Graf Friedrich von Stolberg, Klopstock's favorite 
and most ardent admirer, who was being pro- 
claimed, next to the master himself, as Germany's 
greatest lyric poet, would find recognition across 
the channel. But the fact is that only the summit 
of the German Parnassus was visible from the 
narrow standpoint of insular self-sufficiency which 



